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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 



THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

During the three months' period ending October 10, 1920 there were 
thirty-three additions to the membership roll of the State Historical 
Society. Eleven of these enrolled as life members, as follows: William 
D. Barge, Chicago; T. C. Elliott, Walla Walla, Washington; Frederick 
V. Holman, Portland, Ore.; Ferdinand Hotz, Chicago; Paul F. Hunter, 
Madison; Eugene A. Jewett, Marshall; Elizabeth H. (Mrs. Hobart) 
Johnson, Madison; Erick H. Johnson, Frederic; Charles A. Leicht Sr., 
New Lisbon; Edmund J. Lindsay, Milwaukee; W. S. Perrigo, Beloit. 

The remaining twenty-two persons became annual members of the 
Society: Regene Beckmire, Trempealeau; Charles E. Butters, Madison; 
Richard W. Davis, Bangor; Mrs. B. Dresback, Chicago; Bert Giegerich, 
Prairie du Sac; Willis L. Gilbert, Milwaukee; Harry Goneau, Owen; 
O. E. Hagen, Caryville; H. S. Hendrickson, Rio; Clarence A. Hollister, 
Blair; Frederick M. Hyde, Clintonville; Joseph G. Lazansky, Kewaunee; 
J. A. Macdonald, Madison; Frank B. Metcalfe, Milwaukee; Anna R. 
Moore, Cambridge; Walter Hart Perry, Wauwatosa; Rev. W. F. Rader, 
Brodhead; Dr. C. F. Rodolf, Madison; Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Ocean 
Spring, Miss.; Randolph M. Thompson, Martell; John H. Voje, Ocono- 
mowoc; Mrs. Edith von Wald, Madison; Lieut. John C. Wade, Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 

Chief Justice John B. Winslow of the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
died at his home in Madison July 13, 1920. Judge Winslow was a 
native of New York, but he grew to manhood in Racine County, and 
was educated in the public schools of the county and in Racine College. 
He manifested a marked legal aptitude and at the early age of thirty- 
two was elected judge of the first circuit. At the age of forty he became 
an associate justice of the state supreme court, which he continued to 
adorn, and most of the time to lead, for almost thirty years. Judge 
Winslow was an active friend of the State Historical Society and for 
many years prior to his death had held the office of vice president of the 
Society. 

To most Americans of the present time the days of Washington and 
Adams, of General Greene and Anthony Wayne, seem as distant and 
unreal as those of Gustavus Adolphus or Sir Francis Drake. Until 
within a few weeks, however, a man walked the streets of Madison and 
went daily to his law office, whose father was an officer under Washing- 
ton and an intimate friend of General Charles Lee. William A. P. 
Morris, to whom we allude, was a veteran in still other respects than 
those connected with his Revolutionary ancestry. He was an alumnus 
of Hamilton College of sixty-six years' standing. He was a resident of 
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Madison from the period of its early infancy, having located here in 1854. 
A man of culture and scholarship, he was early attracted by the work of 
Lyman C. Draper in the upbuilding of the State Historical Society which 
dates from the same year (1854) as Mr. Morris' coming to Madison. 
He became Mr. Draper's firm friend and, when he died, the executor of 
his will. As a member of the Dane County bar from 1854 (at the time 
of his death Mr. Morris had long been its oldest member), located in 
the capital city, he had known most of the lawyers and jurists of im- 
portance in the state from its infancy. He long survived most of his 
earlier contemporaries at the bar, including such men as S. U. Pinney, 
Harlow S. Orton, William F. Vilas, George B. Smith, E. W. Keyes, and 
John C. Spooner. Mr. Morris was for several decades a curator of the 
State Historical Society and for many years prior to his death chairman 
of its finance committee. No man gave more freely of his time and 
talent to the Society's service, and until the end he retained a freshness 
of vision and soundness of judgment rarely excelled in one of half his 
years. The death of Mr. Morris on September 15 removed one of the 
state's finest and most interesting characters. Taken all in all we shall 
not soon look upon his like again. 

Another veteran was removed from the business and professional 
life of Madison by the death on August 31 of Joseph W. Hobbins at the 
age of seventy-two. Mr. Hobbins was a native of England, who was 
brought in early childhood to Madison by his parents in 1852, and 
practically his whole life was passed in this place. His earlier career 
was connected with the insurance business. In 1883 he organized and 
became cashier of the Capital City Bank, and this institution, one of 
the solidest in the state, is his handiwork and monument. As cashier 
and president he served it continuously until his death. Mr. Hobbins 
was a life member and firm friend of the State Historical Society, but his 
surpassing modesty prevented him from attending its meetings or taking 
part in its deliberations. His business training and sound financial 
judgment were freely devoted to the interests of the Society in con- 
nection with the settlement of the estate of Colonel Hollister, of which, 
jointly with the superintendent of the Society, he was executor. 

The president of the Superior Historical Society, James Bardon, 
died at his daughter's home in Duluth the twentieth of July. Only a 
few days before, on the sixth of the same month, he had celebrated the 
sixty-third anniversary of his coming to make his home in Superior. 
James Bardon was born in Ireland, November 25, 1844; when a child of 
two his parents brought him to America and settled at Maysville, 
Kentucky, removing thence in 1857 to the then new town of Superior. 
Mr. Bardon was connected with the development of his adopted home in 
many ways. He was only eighteen when he was called out on guard 
duty during the Indian scare of 1862. One of his last enterprises was to 
secure the muster roll of the Douglas County Guards kept among the 
Society's records, and he proposed to the city council to institute 
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"Stockade Park" within the limits of the historic stockade built at that 
time. 

Mr. Bardon was an early Superior journalist, served for a time as a 
teacher, and owned and operated a sawmill for many years. He actively 
promoted railroads and banks and served his community in many local 
offices. His enthusiasm for his adopted state and city was lasting and 
resulted in many benefits conferred by this estimable citizen. He was a 
life member of this Society and a warm supporter of its activities. His 
brother, Thomas Bardon of Ashland, writes that during the funeral 
period flags hung at half mast on the public buildings of Superior, and 
leading citizens of both that city and Duluth were honorary and active 
pallbearers. 

The Milwaukee press reported the death in that city on August 1, 
1920 of Thomas L. Kennan, the oldest attorney in active practice in 
Wisconsin. A native of New York, Mr. Kennan studied law in Ohio 
and in 1849 began its practice at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. He achieved 
success in his profession and for many years served as attorney for the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad. He recruited a company for the Civil War 
and went into service as first lieutenant, having declined the captaincy 
of the company he had raised. The active professional career of Mr. 
Kennan covered practically the entire history of the state of Wisconsin. 

The Society received a visit in August from Miss Mary Reid of 
Des Moines and Mrs. Butterworth of Maquoketa, Iowa, daughters of 
Harvey Reid, whose interesting diary of life at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in the spring of 1861 was published in the issue of this magazine for 
September, 1917. Due to the kindness of Miss Reid, the Society has a 
mass of equally interesting Civil War letters written by her father, many 
of which it is hoped may be published at no distant date. 

Two other visitors to the Library in August were Mrs. W. M. 
Dallmeyer and Miss Katrine Dallmeyer of Jefferson City, Missouri, 
great-granddaughter and great-great-granddaughter of General Jona- 
than Ramsay of that state. Dr. Draper visited General Ramsay at his 
home in Calloway County in October, 1851 and took down his reminis- 
censes both of his father and of himself, noted pioneers and Indian 
fighters. Mrs. Dallmeyer wished to ascertain General Ramsay's record 
in the War of 1812. He acted as brigadier general in General Hopkins' 
Illinois campaign during that year. 

Henry Johnson, state treasurer of Wisconsin, wrote for the Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal of August 15, 1920 an interesting article on 
pioneer home-making in Oconto County. Mr. Johnson himself became 
a pioneer in the town of Howe in the summer of 1879, and he describes 
with evident satisfaction the hardships and pleasures which he under- 
went while engaged in hewing a home out of the forest during the 
following years. 
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The State Historical Museum has acquired a small collection of 
archeological materials which formerly belonged to the late Mr. Arthur 
Mills of Madison. It consists of stone celts, grooved stone axes, a spud, 
a gorget, plummet, boat stone, pestle, flint and copper implements of 
various classes, and a number of interesting examples of Wisconsin and 
dther Indian bead ornamental articles. The stone and copper imple- 
ments have the interest to local students of having been nearly all 
collected from Indian sites on the Lake Monona shores at Madison. 

Mr. H. E. Cole of Baraboo and Curator Charles E. Brown spent 
a number of days in the early part of September surveying groups of 
Indian earthworks and conducting other investigations in the Wisconsin 
River townships in western Columbia County. The most interesting 
and extensive mound groups visited by them were located at Kingsley 
Bend south of Kilbourn, at Lake Whiting, and at Swan Lake. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society is publishing a report by Dr. 
Alphonse Gerend, of Milladore, which describes the Indian history and 
antiquities of his home county of Sheboygan, a region particularly rich 
in aboriginal remains. The latter include camp and village sites, plant- 
ing grounds, burial places, and groups of mounds, and other earthworks. 
These are most numerous in the region immediately surrounding the 
city of Sheboygan, in the Black River and New Amsterdam country 
along the Lake Michigan shore south of it, and about the margin of the 
great Sheboygan marsh in the northwest corner of the county. Traces 
of Indian occupation also occur along the Sheboygan, Pigeon, and 
Mullet rivers. With the assistance of some of the older members of the 
Forest County band of Potawatomi Dr. Gerend has been able to locate 
the sites of the villages which their people once occupied in Sheboygan 
County and to learn much concerning their history. 

For many years the author has been making a collection of Indian 
stone, clay, and metal implements from the mounds, burial places, and 
camp sites in the county. This is most extensive and is now deposited 
in cases in the Sheboygan Public Library, there to form the nucleus of a 
future public museum. His present report represents the results of 
nearly twenty years of field and research work and deserves the fullest 
recognition. 

The Illinois legislature of 1919 passed an act establishing the fourth 
Friday in September as American Indian Day. The example thus set 
of our sister state might well be followed by Wisconsin. The American 
Indian had his faults, but along with these went certain marked virtues 
which it would be well for present-day Americans to cultivate more 
actively than they seem, at least to one observer, to be doing. The 
story of our treatment of the red race, too, is one whose study is calcu- 
lated to induce a healthy state of humility on the part of those Americans 
who cultivate it with any degree of thoroughness. Wisconsin still has a 
considerable Indian population, and despite their many handicaps our 
red men have made more than one worthy contribution to the cause of 
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civilization. To instance a single example, our Wisconsin Indians played 
a really astounding rdle in the Civil War. The Menominee, out of a 
total population of less than 1,900, sent 125 soldiers into the Union army. 
The Oneida, less than 1,100 strong, furnished 111 soldiers to Wisconsin 
regiments. The Stockbridge and Munsee, from a total population of 
S38, supplied forty-three soldiers. All this, be it remembered, without 
the compulsion of conscription, which was responsible for the entry of 
many a white soldier into the army. For Wisconsin to have equaled in 
the recent World War the record of the Stockbridge in the Civil War 
would have required the raising of 340,000 soldiers, approximately three 
times as many as were furnished by the state. Wisconsin might easily 
find a less worthy excuse for a celebration than one commemorating the 
virtues of the North American Indian, the real native American. 

Bamboo, Dells, and the Devil's Lake Region is the title of a charming 
booklet of sixty-four pages describing the features of scenic and historic 
interest in the region which centers at Baraboo. The author, Harry E. 
Cole, is a resident of Baraboo who has become widely known for his 
devotion to cultural and scholarly interests. The present work, evi- 
dently a labor of love on the part of Mr. Cole, illustrates admirably the 
fact that one need not travel to New England or distant Europe to enjoy 
scenes which are steeped in interesting human associations. The charm- 
ing physical scenery of southern Wisconsin has gained widespread 
popular recognition. If every county had a teacher like Mr. Cole to 
point the way, it would not be long until resident and tourist alike would 
view it in the light of the increased charm which comes from interesting 
human associations. 

Joseph B. Thoburn, secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
writes that the society at its May meeting made provision for the 
employment of a librarian and for the publication of a quarterly maga- 
zine. The magazine will be edited by Dean J. S. Buchanan of the 
University of Oklahoma and will probably be known as the Oklahoma 
Historical Chronicles. At the time of writing, detailed plans for the 
publication remained to be worked out. 

Mr. Thoburn conveys the following further interesting information 
concerning our sister society of the new Southwest: 

"Our Society has procured by purchase the manuscript Journal of 
Union Mission. It is a very interesting document of 310 pp., 7J^ x 12 
inches. Like other papers of its class, it reflects the spiritual atmosphere 
of the time in which it was written. At the same time, it throws a flood 
of new light on the history of what is now Eastern Oklahoma a century 
ago. Its first entry is dated April 20, 1820, and it continues until 
February, 1826. Governor Miller, of Arkansas Territory, Colonel 
Matthew Arbuckle, commandant successively at Fort Smith and Can- 
tonment Gibson, General Atkinson, General Edmund P. Gaines, Major 
William Bradford, Captain Nathaniel Pryor, Colonel Augustus P. 
Chouteau and one or two of his brothers are among the characters who 
figure in its pages. The document is fairly well preserved and every line 
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is legible. Two years ago I secured a small manuscript volume of letters, 
written just eighty years before, by a lady from Massachusetts who had 
been a missionary at Dwight Mission, in the Cherokee Nation, in 1834-5. 
It is ready for the printer. It is my idea that these two papers might 
appropriately be included in one volume." 

THE CHABLETON PAPERS 

The Society has recently received from Mrs. Frank Nanscowen of 
Milwaukee the papers of her father, Captain William Charleton. Cap- 
tain Charleton was a well-known veteran of the Civil War, who died in 
Madison in 1908. He was born in 1831 in Ireland, came to this country 
when a boy, and grew up at Verona, in Dane County. He enlisted 
early in the war and served throughout the entire four years in the 
Eleventh Wisconsin Volunteers. After the close of the war he was 
assemblyman for two terms in 1866 and 1876; he also served as sheriff 
of the county during 1878-79. His papers, for the most part, are con- 
cerned with the Civil War period; for some time he acted as quarter- 
master for his company and retained duplicate copies of all his reports. 
These are extremely well kept and indicate the method of invoicing 
stores, ordnance, clothing, and equipage for a unit in the field. There 
are also muster rolls, recruiting papers, and some letters, notably those 
of Captain Otis Remick of Company B of the Eleventh Regiment. There 
are also a few papers connected with Captain Charleton's term as 
sheriff, such as jail entries, foreclosures, etc. 

THE CLOUGH PAPEBS 

From Mrs. Sarah Louise Kimball of San Francisco the Society has 
received the gift of about a score of letters and documents formerly 
belonging to her grandfather, Colonel Simeon De Witt Clough of Racine, 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Kimball writes: "Grandpa Clough sent me these old 
business letters, when I was studying shorthand, as forms." It is true 
that they are models of well-written, well-expressed business letters. 
Most of them were written by Marshall M. Strong, a few by Henry S. 
Durand, William C. Allen, and John Rinewalt. They all relate to the 
financing of the Racine, Janesville and Mississippi Railroad, which later 
became the Western Union. In point of time the letters range from 
1854 to 1857, almost all in the latter two years. At first they are 
optimistic in tone; the funds are being raised, the mortgages coming in. 
By July, 1857, however, Durand wrote from Providence, Rhode Island, 
revealing the desperate condition of the company's finances and the 
monstrous debts that would fall due in ten days, with not a dollar pro- 
vided. The writers throw the blame for this sad state of their finances 
upon rival railway enterprises. 

To the history of early railroading in Wisconsin these letters are an 
addition. They are also contributions concerning the first generation of 
Wisconsin Americans who built up the state in the years before the 
Civil War. When the war began most of these men were too old for 
active service. Strong addressed war meetings, contributed to relief 
funds, and loyally supported the men in the field. Clough was the first 
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commissary at Camp Utley, Racine, and likewise exerted himself in behalf 
of the Union. Their east and west railroad was also a link in providing 
the necessary transport and connections for the movement of troops and 
supplies. Unwittingly they had builded better than they knew. 

THE PICKAED PAPERS 

The State Historical Society has received from Fanny M. Jolly- 
man of Cupertino, California, a manuscript written some years ago by 
her father, the late Josiah L. Pickard, who died in 1914. It consists of 
109 typed pages and divides into five main sections — Early life in New 
England; career in Wisconsin, as principal of Platteville Academy (1846- 
1859) and superintendent of public instruction (1860-1864); superin- 
tendent of schools in the city of Chicago (1864-1877) ; president of the 
University of Iowa (1878-1887); and general remarks on educational 
progress. 

Mr. Pickard was able to cast his eye in retrospect over the edu- 
cational history of the country from the later eighteen twenties in New 
England to 1900 and after in California. As a source, his manuscript 
is particularly valuable for the history of public school development in 
Wisconsin, the progress of city school organization as illustrated in 
Chicago, and as giving a cross-section view of the University of Iowa 
about forty years ago, which will illustrate the conditions of state 
universities generally in that epoch. He also throws some light on the 
condition of the University of Wisconsin in the period of the sixties. 
Dr. Pickard twice refused to accept the presidency of Wisconsin's 
university in that period, being much more interested in the problems 
of elementary education than in those of higher education. He secured 
the enactment of the county superintendency law in Wisconsin to re- 
place the inefficient town superintendency. He gave much thought to 
problems of supervision, grading, the preparation of courses of study, 
etc. 

The manuscript contains several lively descriptions of incidents 
personal to the writer but illustrative at the same time of educational 
conditions. One is his earliest impression of the New England district 
school; another depicts an episode of his student days at Bowdoin 
College; a third is a dramatic account of his contest with the Platteville 
Academy trustees over the question of permitting a colored girl to 
attend that school. His experience with a hostile Chicago municipal 
government also makes good reading, as does the story of faculty politics 
at Iowa State University. Of very special interest is his account of the 
way the school system was employed in helping to meet the crisis 
brought upon the city of Chicago by the great fire of October, 1871. 

Doctor Pickard presents a noteworthy account of the origin and the 
development of the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association, as also of 
the National Education Association with both of which movements he 
was intimately associated. 

The manuscript will prove an important contribution toward the 
educational history of the nineteenth century. Copies of it are being 
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supplied to the Chicago Historical Society and to the State Historical 
Society of Iowa. 

Joseph Schafeb 

the knapp papebs 
The Wisconsin Magazine of History for December, 1919 (II, 267-68) 
described the contents of two early diaries of John H. Knapp, founder 
and president of the "Knapp, Stout and Company Lumber Company." 
His son, Henry E. Knapp, has recently deposited with the Society his 
father's later diaries covering the years 1855, 1859-63, 1865-67, 1869-81. 
Mr. Knapp has also given to the Society a portion of his own correspon- 
dence from 1889 to 1905 and four boxes of genealogical material of the 
Knapp and allied families. These papers add to our knowledge of the 
operations of the great lumber company and of the personal character 
and interests of the Knapp family. Mr. Knapp senior was the pur- 
chasing agent for the firm. His earlier records narrate the several 
journeys each year to New York and Boston. By 1865, however, most 
of the goods could be purchased in Chicago. The success of the firm 
and the increasing amount of its transactions may be traced year by year 
until in 1878 articles were taken out for a joint stock corporation. This 
corporation enlarged rapidly while the wealth of the pineries lasted. 
Three steamboats were owned in order to tow their rafts on the Missis- 
sippi; by 1889, however, these were sold, and the quantity of the mill 
cuttings began slowly to decline. About the same time officers of the 
corporation began searching for southern timber; lands were bought, 
and mills started in southeastern Missouri. 

Among the papers are two considerable inventories of the firm's 
property — one of 1893 and the other of 1899 — useful in understanding 
the necessary equipment for the great logging camps and the farms that 
supplied them with provisions. The decline of the company's stores 
can be traced in these papers; by the middle of the nineties the mer- 
chandizing on the part of the corporation was entirely abandoned. 

These papers are also interesting for other phases of history than 
the economic. The Knapps were in politics to a very small degree, but 
year by year the elder member of the family visited Madison during the 
legislative session. As prominent Wisconsin men they knew the leaders 
of political life. Letters are here from Senators Spooner and Allison, 
from one or more state governors and Congressional representatives. 
One of the correspondents was at the Buffalo exposition when McKinley 
was assassinated and vividly describes the sensations of horror and 
dismay that fell upon the concourse. The elder Knapp and his family 
were in Chicago on that fateful October night of 1871 when the city 
began to burn; his diary relates their escape from the doomed hotel and 
their retreat from the burning city. Both father and son traveled 
extensively, and both diaries and correspondence are full of interesting 
material on Americans in foreign countries. One phase of the cor- 
respondence concerns the Wisconsin troops in the Spanish-American 
War. Company H of the Third Wisconsin was recruited in Menomonie, 
and Mr. Knapp followed its fortunes with his interest and benefactions. 
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In return, the officers and soldiers wrote him many letters, exceedingly 
interesting, on camp life in the South and on the Porto Rican Campaign. 
One of his correspondents re-enlisted and was sent to the Philippines 
where his letters describe the insurrection and the American occupation 
of Leyte and Samar islands. Later he returned to the "States" and 
was sent to the garrison at Nome. 

Louise P. Kellogg 

THE WOOD PAPERS 

The Society has recently been the recipient of a number of papers 
derived from the estate of Charles Catlin of Milwaukee, turned over to 
our care by the First Wisconsin Trust Company, administrator. These 
papers are the letters and documents of the Wood family of Vermont, 
the best known member of which was Colonel Eleazer Derby Wood, 
who was killed in the sortie from Fort Erie, upper Canada, opposite 
Buffalo, September 17, 1814. Colonel Wood was a native of New York 
educated at West Point, where he was graduated October 30, 1808. He 
was at once commissioned second lieutenant of engineers and eighteen 
months later promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. During the years 
preceding the declaration of the War of 1812 he was occupied in building 
defenses in New York harbor and at Norfolk, Virginia. For a time also 
he was a professor at the military academy. With the outbreak of the 
war he obtained his captaincy and was sent to assist General Harrison 
on the northwest frontier. His engineering skill saved the army at Fort 
Meigs, and for distinguished services he was brevetted major. The next 
year, in command of the Twenty-first Infantry, he was upon the Niagara 
frontier where July 25 he was brevetted lieutenant colonel for gallant 
conduct at the battle of the preceding fourteenth. His loss was severely 
felt by his comrades and superiors in arms. General Jacob Brown pro- 
nounced his eulogy, describing him as "brave, generous and enterprising." 
The same officer raised a monument to his friend Colonel Wood on the 
grounds of West Point. 

The papers, which were exhibited at the Perry Victory Centennial 
in the Public Museum, Milwaukee, comprise twelve letters of Colonel 
Wood to his brothers, ranging in date from 1808 to 1814 : one letter from 
a comrade to Wood; a long account in his own handwriting of the siege 
of Fort Meigs; and a document written by Dr. James W. Wood des- 
cribing his captivity as a civilian in Canada during 1813 and 1814. The 
letters of the young soldier are delightful; they are instinct with the 
highest sentiments of honor and patriotism, love of family, and noble 
principles. The earliest describe his work, his pleasant situation at 
Norfolk, Virginia, his life at West Point. Even by 1810 he saw the war 
clouds beginning to lower and was eager to take his part in America's 
defense. From Washington in December, 1812 he writes of the plans 
and disposition of the forces, his disappointment with reverses; and in 
1814 he does not hesitate to denounce the "low state of our arms" and the 
"adverse reputation reverses have brought us." Nevertheless he was 
no gloomy pessimist. At Canandaigua, March 14, 1814 he writes: 
"We nevertheless possess valour & intrepidity; but the former is illy 
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conducted & the latter is cramped — the Army is, in some measure 
relieved and invigorated by the late promotions, changes, and removals 
&c — so trust something will be done in the course of the ensuing Cam- 
paign, which will tend to soften and give it a different cast." 

He had unbounded admiration for General William H. Harrison, 
his chief in command at Fort Meigs; as a token of esteem he presented 
to Harrison the sword which Proctor surrendered to Wood upon the 
battlefield at the Thames. His strictures upon the commander who 
suffered the defeat at River Raisin and upon Colonel Dudley, who was 
defeated in the attempt to relieve Fort Meigs, are severe. As a military 
paper, descriptive of a campaign, a better one has rarely come under 
our observation than Wood's account of the siege and relief of Fort 
Meigs in the spring of 1813. This event was closely connected with 
Wisconsin history, since it was Indians from our region, led by British 
partisans, that whooped and yelped about the American camp and 
scalped and mutilated the bodies of the unfortunate victims — those 
"demons of the forest" as our author calls them "instead of remaining 
idle at the foot of the Trees, they bounded into their Tops, with as much 
agility & dexterity, as if they had been taught it from infancy, and from 
those elevated stations, poured down into our Camp prodigious showers 
of Musketry." How Wood himself outwitted the plans of Proctor and 
protected the American soldiers from both redcoats and Indians is told 
by himself in a description too long to cite, but fascinating to read. 
Although a soldier, he had no love for warfare and advised his brother 
against adopting a military profession. "I have written him to examine 
himself well, and if he thinks himself qualified for the office; and that he 
can stem the horrors of war, in however hideous a shape they may 
appear; he had better accept the appointment. I however, remind 
him of one Sir John Falstaff ! Honor is a fine thing; but it will not set 
a broken leg; nor keep a hungry man from starving!" For himself he 
did his duty with courage and deliberation. "I am now destined for 
the true life of a soldier," he writes in 1812, "have many duties to per- 
form, and much to undergo; but if, after all I can serve my country, 
preserve my reputation and contribute to the attainment of the object 
in view, viz., freedom — I am satisfied." So writes an American Bayard, 
"sans peur et sans reproche." America has many such sons who have 
gladly offered their lives on the altar of freedom, but none more pure 
and true than Eleazer D. Wood as revealed to the world by this series 
of letters. 

Louise P. Kellogg 

THE PERRAULT PAPERS 

The Society has come into possession of a group of letters and papers 
of especial interest for diplomatic history of the United States during 
the late thirties of the last century. After the Canadian revolution of 
1837 a number of those who had been concerned therein, especially the 
leaders of the two sections, Louis Papineau of Lower Canada, William 
Lyon McKenzie of Upper Canada, escaped to the United States and 
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there carried on their propaganda for several years. Among the more 
prominent of the exiles was Louis Perrault, whose brother, Charles 
Ovide Perrault, was the hero and martyr of the battle of St. Denis. 
During the first half of 1839 Louis Perrault lived at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and acted as treasurer for the funds collected for the relief of the 
exiles. Louis Perrault was in constant communication with the revo- 
lutionary leaders, and their letters to him contain all the secrets of the 
organization, the hopes, the plans, the sufferings, and the despairs of 
these exiled "patriots." Louis Perrault himself belonged to the "peace 
group"; he deplored any further efforts at violent action and was willing 
to take advantage of any amnesty that the government authorities 
would grant. He even applied to the governor general of Canada for 
permission to return to his family home at Montreal. None the less, he 
with his other compatriots was not averse to fishing in troubled waters 
and to utilizing the sympathy of the United States with the Canadian 
revolutionists to involve our country in war with Great Britain. When 
difficulties over the northeast boundary arose, and the governor of Maine 
issued a threatening proclamation in the so-called "Aroostook War" of 
1839, the patriots took heart of hope, which died when President Van 
Buren and Secretary of State Forsyth repudiated Governor Fairfield's 
action and made soothing overtures to Great Britain. 

The object of the patriots was Canadian independence. Their 
"Declaration," included among these papers in both an English and 
a French version, is an echo of our own. If they had succeeded in their 
purpose they might have become immortal "signers" and "fathers" 
of their country. A certain amount of liberal sentiment in Great 
Britain, at this time, might have supported a separation. Some of the 
exiles went secretly to London, while from Paris, where Papineau was 
endeavoring to work up French sympathy, came hints of British 
acquiescence and interest. 

The most interesting figure among Perrault's correspondents was 
Edmund B. O'Callaghan, later editor of the well-known historical 
volumes of the New York Colonial Documents. O'Callaghan corres- 
ponded with Papineau at Paris and made long extracts from his letters 
for Perrault. O'Callaghan, likewise, deplored the foolish border 
skirmishes in which several unfortunate exiles were killed. To his mind 
violence had failed, and only propaganda by press and other persuasive 
methods remained. During the time these letters were being written 
Lord Durham's famous report on the state of Canada was published — a 
report which in the end rendered futile and unnecessary all insurrection- 
ary movements among our northward neighbors. The exiles, however, 
were bitter concerning it and denounced its "duplicity" and unjust 
discriminations. The expeditions for the collection of relief funds ended 
in pitiful failures. Two of the French-Canadians visited New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore, but did not secure enough for 
their own expenses, and one of them was held up at Baltimore until 
relief could be sent to him; another visited New Orleans, with what 
success we are not informed. 
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Other melancholy features of the correspondence relate to the fate 
of the "patriots" who were captured and were in prison in Canada or in 
London awaiting transportation to penal colonies. Attempts to prove 
their trials illegal or appeals to clemency availed but little. One of 
Perrault's brothers writes from Montreal after release from imprison- 
ment in which he had suffered much. 

The correspondence comes to a sudden end, probably because Louis 
Perrault was permitted in July, 1839 to leave Burlington for Montreal, 
where he seems to have passed the remainder of his life as a respected 
citizen. Hastily tying up the compromising letters in a packet Perrault 
sent them from Burlington, July 29, to his friend Duvernay, then at 
Middlebury, writing thereon "Papiers prives Louis Perrault. Duvernay 
voudra bien lui conservez." Duvernay in his turn departed before long 
from Middlebury for Montreal, leaving the packet of papers, carefully 
corded and sealed, with an American lady of his acquaintance at that 
place. She kept the trust sacredly, and apparently the seal was never 
broken until by the settlement of the estate of her daughter the package 
came into the hands of a curator of our Society. He, appreciating their 
unusual character, presented them to the Society. The historical value 
of these papers is considerable and more than merely local. They throw 
light on the aftermath of the Canadian attempt at independence and 
upon the international affiliations evoked by their revolt. 

Louise P. Kellogg 



OUR CONTRIBUTOBS 

James H. McManus ("The Trails of Northern Wisconsin") is a 
veteran member of the West Wisconsin Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He contributed "A Forgotten Trail" to the De- 
cember, 1919 issue of this magazine. 

Theodore C. Blegen ("Colonel Hans Christian Heg") has recently 
been made assistant professor of history at Hamline University, St. Paul. 
He has previously written for this magazine an article on "The Compe- 
tition of the Northwestern States for Immigrants," published in the 
issue of September, 1919. 

M. M. Quaife ("The Panic of 1862 in Wisconsin") is the editor of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

W. A. Titus ("Historic Spots in Wisconsin: V. The Battle of the 
Bad Axe") of Fond du Lac continues in this issue his interesting series 
of articles. 

Joseph Schafer ("Co-operation between the State Historical 
Society and Local Societies") is the superintendent of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin. 



